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THE KA RST REGION OF YUGOSLAVIA 
By Eunice Smillie 

"We will soon enter the Karst Mountains now", said the 
guide-courier of the Swiss hus tour of Yugoslavia as we left 
Sarajevo and drove south. 

For several days now the road had been rising from the 
inland plains of Slovenia and Bosnia in the north into the more 
mountainous country around Sarajevo. The plains seemed fertile 
enough with a heavy yield of hay, grain and maize, although tilled 
in the most primitive way. Slovenia is a land of small holdings, 
farms, I should think, that yield a bare subsistence to the 
peasant occupying them. The houses are small and usually of pink 
brick surrounded by unfenced fields with the crops growing in 
strips. Hay-making, all cut by scythe or sickle, was just finish¬ 
ed when we were there at the end of July, In Slovenia the hay is 
dried on a high sort of fence built for that purpose, with 
horizontal bars to hold the drying hay. These are perhaps twelve 
or fifteen feet high and twenty feet long. Often two are built 
parallel to each other with a steeply-pitched thatched roof 
covering and joining them. A little porch with criss-cross rail¬ 
ings is built to join them at the second storey level and vines 
grow in profusion over the whole. This serves as a shelter for 
the animals underneath but I never could find the use for tlie 
little porch on top;, though a more delightful place to sit I can't 
imagine. 


In' Bosnia we left the good paved road and travelled 
southward on a rutted road full of puddles from the recent rain. 
Here we saw our first collective farm, a large group of low white¬ 
washed buildings surrounded by fields still tilled in strips, and 
pastures where the women sat spinning with distaff and spindle as 
they watched the flocks and herds. Here we saw the first farm 
machinery that we had noticed in Yugoslavia - a horse-drawn hay 
loader. 
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Between Banja Luka and Sarajevo the country had 
become somewhat mountainous as we drove through the wild gorges 
of the Vrbas River heavily wooded with pine and oak. Now that 
we were south of Sarajevo we drove through more wooded mountain 
gorges. Small peasant holdings with little white stone houses 
with the characteristic steep Turkish roofs and a shelter for 
the animals underneath were built in clearings on the mountain 
slopes. They were usually surrounded by a little maize, some 
vegetables and the inevitable plum trees from which slivovitz 
or plum brandy is made. 

_It had been raining gently for some days, not stead¬ 
ily but 'with a good deal of persistence, and our courier said, 
"lust wait until we cross the divide and you will see a change 
in the weather”. That day we did cross the divide between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic; the weather changed with dramatic 
suddenness, and the whole character of the country was differ¬ 
ent. Instead of grain and small plum orchards in steep 
clearings in the forest, we were in real Mediterranean country 
with fig, olive and almond trees in the cultivated places. 

The woods became rather scrubby. Cypress trees indicated that 
this was a Mediterranean climate much the same as Italy, 

Greece and southern California, The ground became stonier 
with every kilometre that our bus travelled. At length the 
hills.above were nothing but bare rock and stones with almost 
no soil, the road was cut in the hillside from the same -rock, 
and below us in the valleys was the same rock and stones with 
here and there a fertile pocket with every inch of it planted 
with fruit trees, maize, yellow tobacco' and occasionally sugar¬ 
cane. Houses and walls of the same grey-white stone could 
hardly be distinguished in the glare of the sunlight. We were 
now really in the Karst region. 

This is a region of highland and plateau, nearly all 
above three thousand feet above sea level, of extremely porous 
Cretaceous or Triassic limestone stretching from the area, 
around Trieste in the north to beyond the Albanian border in 
the south. Because of its extremely porous nature, there is 
almost no surface drainage. The rainfall which is heaviest in 
winter drains straight -down through the porous rock and runs 
away in underground streams. Occasionally these streams appear 
and disappear with dramatic suddenness. 

Because the rock is very soluble, closed depressions 
formed by the collapse of the top layers of rock into an 
underground cavern are characteristic of the Karst area. These 
round or elliptical depressions are called dolines. They 
usually contain soil, the reddish "Terra rosa”, which is the 
insoluble residue of limestone. Cultivation Is almost always 
possible in these little dolines, and you see them with the 
remaining stones carefully picked out by hand and placed in a 
stone wall about the precious bit of arable land and a tiny 
hut built to one side so as not to use any of the good land. 

Larger than the dolines are the poljen, long narrow 
depressions formed similarly and sometimes as much as sixteen 
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or twenty miles long. They too are usually arable and may contain 
several whole communities. 

In both the dolines and poljen, agriculture is aided 
by the nearness of the watertable to the surface. In some, the 
peasants are able to gather the water into cisterns to use in the 
dry summers. ' Near Dubrovnik we.came to the Popovo Polje which 
floods into a vast shallow lake each winter. In early summer the 
lake drains away through the rock leaving the fertile soil exposed 
and little canals between the garden plots. When we passed, It 
was early evening in the first week in August. The tall square 
stone houses stood with a curiously empty look along the bases of 
the rocky hills at the edge of the fertile polje. Men in sturdy 
canoe-shaped boats were gathering tomatoes and green peppers in 
beds of hay in the bottom of their boats and paddling them toward 
a larger canal where they would be gathered up later. 

We were in the Karst area for nearly a week as we 
travelled south into Montenegro and then north again by coastal 
steamer up the Adriatic Coast. The steep hills varied little and 
the fertile patches differed only in size. Even the houses were 
all the same, built as they must necessarily be of the ever-pres¬ 
ent rock. In all that time we never saw a bird. There were more 
flowers than one would expect; Although a bus with a tight 
schedule to keep is no place for botanizing, we recognized that 
there were a good many orchids, in particular. We thought 
longingly of coming back in spring with very stout boots, a 
compass, and,-most important of all, time. 

As we sat on the little Adriatic steamer the forbidding 
mountains made a wild background for the little walled coastal 
towns with their poor gravelly harbours. The islands too Were of 
the same rock. Our courier sat for a moment on the deck and look¬ 
ed at the coast line. He had his flock safely on board ship and 
no questions to answer for the moment. "There is a local legend”, 
he said, "that the devil was flying over this country with the 
stones for all the world in his bag. The bag broke over the 
Balkans and you can see the result.” We could well believe it. 

>|c ♦ >!< 

WOODCOCKS PERFORM AERIAL DISPLAY 
By James A. N. Dowall 

All that remains of daylight is a warm mauve smudge 
along the western horizon when the woodcock’s first rasping 
”pneet” shatters the stillness of the damp spring air. This 
coarse, penetrating, nasal buzz is repeated at ten second inter¬ 
vals as the male woodcock struts about the woodland clearing. 
Suddenly, on whistling wings he arises, darts off at an angle 
above the ridge of trees, and begins to ascend into the heavens 
in large sweeping circles which diminish in size as more height 
is attained. Having reached his zenith of flight, about two or 
three hundred feet above ground; he descends headlong in an 
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erratic pattern and utters several musical twittering notes 
for the enjoyment of his mate. When the tall trees are reach¬ 
ed, he becomes silent and flaps in bat-lilce fashion to home 
base. 


This performance is repeated several times each 
evening and prior to sunrise from mid-March to mid-May. The 
bird seems to prefer grassy openings near brushy second-growth 
woods or-alder swamps.. Favourite singing grounds are used 
year after year and once they have been located, one can 
observe regularly the display I have just described. 

Many people fail to witness this aerial performance 
because their excursions for birds are restricted to daylight 
hours. The woodcock is nocturnal and will be seen during 
daylight hours o M ly when he is flushed accidentally from some 
favourite sleeping quarters. If he is flushed, the observer 
will be surprised at the bird’s extremely long bill, which 
seems out of proportion with the body. The Indian explanation 
for this oddity is that the woodcock is the last bird Manitou 
created. After all the creatures had been made, all that 
remained were a pair of.whistling wings, an oversized bill, 
two large eyes, and a pile of brown feathers. From these odds 
and ends the woodcock was created. These features combined 
with the nocturnal habits and flight song make this species 
mysterious and intriguing to the naturalist. 

Tonight, twilight will invade the land and the 
stage will be set once .again for another aerial performance. 
The drawing card will be the amorous male woodcock fulfilling 
the role of a Romeo entertaining his present, or prospective, 
mate. The audience will include the moon, several stars, 
an owl, and any of the human clan who love to breathe exhilara¬ 
ting spring air, hear strange sounds from the world of nature, 
and see a most fascinating spectacle. 

* * >}c >|< 


. FERNS- 


By Edith Austen Lloyd 

"Nature made a fern for pure leaves.” 

Thoreau 

The County of Wentworth provides a .rich field for 
the botanist, and especially does the fern enthusiast apprec¬ 
iate the variety of habitat in this area. The acid-loving 
ferns make, a luxuriant growth in the swampy tracts, the 
calciphyles of course prefer the limestone of the escarpment, 
and damp shaded ravines and moist woodlands provide other good 
fern haunts. 


With easy access to this natural setting, our fern 
records are numerous and varied. Sight records by the author 
and others are kept on individual sheets, 5 n by 3 ?! , 'noting the 
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name of the fern, location, date, and observer. This information 
is later transferred to a card, which lists all the locations in 
which a particular species has been recorded. Locations are 
plotted-on•a map on the reverse side of the card to illustrate, 
the distribution of a particular species in the county. Litera¬ 
ture records are kept in similar fashion, some of these going 
back one hundred years. • 

It is not the intention to create an herbarium or coll¬ 
ection of dried plants, as this requires an undue amount of 
collecting. However, kodachrome slides are infinitely more 
pleasing, and less destructible. 


The fern records are patterned on those maintained at 
the University of Toronto, 


As the spring season approaches, it may be appropriate 
to recommend one or two fern books. Bruce Metcalfe’s booklet 
''Native Ferns" has excellent photographs, and "Ferns" by F. A. 
Wiley contains accurate drawings^ both are suitable for carrying 
in the field. 

In studying ferns a small hand lens of ten times 
magnification is an inexpensive asset. Ferns are identified 
chiefly by the shape of the fronds and the arrangement of the 
spore cases. It is possible to become acquainted with all of our 
native ferns in the course of one season, and you will find that 
the ferns possess a charm and fascination of their.own. Fern 
records received from members will be appreciated and given care¬ 
ful attention. 


# * * * 

NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 
AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

. By Annie J. Hunt 

Many fascinating, out-of-door books, for young readers, 
are to be found in the Boys and Girls department of the library. 
Some of these, parents or relatives may decide to purchase as 
gifts for Junior nature club members. Here are just a few 
suggestions. 


The first book of stones , by M. B. Cormack tells how to 
engage in the simple, satisfying hobby of collecting rocks. The 
clear black and white pictures are by M, K. Scott. 

Another "first book" about the world around us is The 
first book of bees , by A. B. Tibbets, who is a beekeeper and 
gives the story of beekeeping as well as the life history of the 
organized society of honeybees. Helene Carter’s delicate 
drawings add to the .appeal of this visit to insect land. 

H. A. Rey, in Find the constellations introduces the 
happy subject of star gazing. There are quizzes, time tables, 
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sky chart, chapters on the solar system and space travel. This 
easy to read but accurate text is one which amateur astronomers 
will thoroughly enjoy. The author has also written a book on 
practical■star recognition for adults. It is called The Stars; 
a new way to see them and is in the Arts and Science department. 

How do birds know the way to build their nests? In 

Birds and their nests 0. L. Earle writes about and illustrates 
forty-two varieties of birds and their nests, from the ostrich 
whose nest is a hollow scratched in the sand to the wpodpeckep 
for whom a hole in a tree is home. 

The series, Science picture books , by H. S. Zim 
contains many worthwhile, slim, large-type volumes on the 
subject of natural science. Two unusually good examples are 
Frogs and toad s, illustrated by Joy Bub a and Snakes , illustrated 

by J. G. Irving. The author is an experienced teacher, a first- 

rate scientist and a very good writer. 

The life-cycle story of a special kind of frog is ably 
dealt with in Tree frog , by P. M. Sears. This type makes a 
good pet and instructions are included. Barbara Latham’s 
illustrations add greatly to this elementary book of science. 

>[c % >{< >|< >j< 

The meadow lark has a black necktie, 

A yellow shirt and a cheeky eye: 

He eats my peas: he’s very wise; 

As I walk his way he hardly flies. 

The mocking bird is a dusky gray, 

With a song in his heart that he trills all day; 

He eats the berries I grow for the park, 

And he’s no more afraid than the’meadow lark. 

The blackbird comes to my bowl and sings, 

With orange and scarlet on his wings; 

He eats ground peanuts and crumbled bread, 

And he’ll sometimes feed from my hand instead. 

The sparrow here is a lonely soul, 

He hops on the ground beneath my bowl; 

Perhaps ere long he’ll find a mate; 

He’s the only one in the park to'date. 

by H. G. Fawcett 

We are much indebted to Mr. John M, Cowan for sending 
us the above poem by Mr. Fawcett. ... 

.Mr. Fawcett was formerly a teacher at Delta Collegiate 
Institute and is now living in a trailer park in Lakeland, 

Florida, where he grows fruits and vegetables for the’’trailerites”, 
He is a sort of poet iaureate for the park. - Ed. 


* >|< >): >|< 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to March 15, 1956 - 99 

Red-necked Grebe (l)Mar.lO * Willow-Point R.MacLaren,G.North 

Pied-billed Grebe (l)Mar.ll * High Level R.MacLaren,G.North 

Don Bucknell 

Whistling Swan (12)Mar.lO * LaSalle Park R.MacLaren,G.North 

Don Bucknell 

Canada Goose (15)Mar. 1 * Winona Bob Wilson 

(23)Mar. 2 High Level John Miles 

(55)Mar. 4 Stoney Creek Ed. Wobds 

Gadwall (l)Mar. 3 * LaSalle Park W.Schaeffer,G.North 

Baldpate (2)Mar. 3 * Longwood Rd. R.Henry,G.North 

Pintail (25)Mar.ll * Dundas Marsh D.Bucknell et al. 

Shoveller (2)Mar,15 * Carroll's Pt. G.North 

Redhead (l)Feb.25 * LaSalle Park G.North,J,H.Williams 

Ring-necked Duck (l)Mar.lO * Willow Point G.North 

Tufted Duck (l)Mar.lO * Willow Point G.North,R.MacLaren 

(l)Mar.ll Willow Point G.North,R.MacLaren 

. ' D.Bucknell 

Red-shouldered Hawk (l)Mar.ll * Dundas Marsh G.North,R.MacLaren 

D. Bucknell 

Peregrine Falcon (l)Mar.ll * Willow Point L.Gray,R.MacLaren 

Pigeon Hawk • (l)Mar.lO * Ancaster Mrs. L.L. Merrick 

American Coot (l)Feb.25 * High Level G.North,J.H.Williams 

Killdeer (2)Mar. 3 * Grimsby George Meyers 

Bonaparte's Gull (2)Mar. 9 * Willow Point G.North 

Carolina Wren (l)Mar. 9 Bull's Lane P.Hamel,J.H.Williams 

Hermit Thrush (1)Feb.20 Grimsby G,Meyers 

Eastern Bluebird (2)Mar. 3 * Grassy Point John Miles 

Loggerhead Shrike (l)Mar.ll * Brant Inn D.Bucknell,R.MacLaren 

G.North 

E, Meadowlark (2)Mar.ll F Carroll’s Pt. D.Bucknell,R.MacLaren 

G.North 

•(12)Mar.l2 Milton H.Moore 

Red-wing.Blackbird'(38)Mar. 3 * many places R. Anderson et al. 

Purple Grackle (2)Mar, 5 F Sunken Garden L.Gray 

Brown-headed Cowbird(2)Mar.11 * Woodland Cem. R.MacLaren,D.Bucknell 
Hoary Redpoll (2)Mar.ll * Oaklands " ' 

G.North ’ 

* - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 

Please send your.reports to Mr. George North, 249 
Charlton Ave, West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-60B2, on or before 
the 15th of the month, ■ 


>K >!< 
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A LETTER.FROM A READER AT DRYDEN 


Here is a bit of news from Dryden at the westerly ' 
boundary of the province. 

The bird census for our area does not make a long 
list since we lose all but winter birds to warmer climates. 

We are. in the centre of a winter wonderland of frozen lake, 
snow-capped trees, car-height snow banks bordering wide plough¬ 
ed roads, white expanses of land mixed with heavily timbered 
evergreens. No open water of any amount-is seen west of Lake 
Superior so no,waterfowl remain. 


Flocks of Redpolls, Chickadees ■, Pine Grosbeaks, 

Evening Grosbeaks, Woodpeckers, Ruffed Grouse and Spruce Grouse, 
Canada lays, Ravens, Blue lays, Starlings, and English Sparrows 
liven the.winter scene. We see Snowy, Screech, and Horned Owls 
as well as Pileated and Three-toed Woodpeckers who add their 
music apd.colour here in our northiand. The Northern Shrike 
adds its brand of drama to bird life-at our feeding stations. 

The Pine Siskins are reported, and some Nuthatches. A Magpie, 
the first. specimen reported here, lost his life in a farmers 
wolf trap. Hudsonian Chickadees visit one feeding tray close 
to a ; pins-wooded section on the borders of town. 


. . .We have excellent opportunities for observing bird 
life. Lakes and woods are very close and abound in wild-life. 
Since we are on .the Trans-Canada Highway, half way between 
Winnipeg and the, Lakehead, Dryden is an excellent spot for 
resting as well. My husband and I enjoy meeting birde.rs from 
anywhere. Any Wood Duck subscriber coming ’through our area, is 
herewith, invited to call telephone number 170 for a birding 
guide and for a .friendly cup of coffee. 


(Signed) Mrs. Norman Howe 
Dryden, Ontario 


Our sincere thanks to Mrs. -Howe for her kind invita¬ 
tion,. Many Of our members will certainly hope to be able "to 
accept it. > 


- Ed. 


* * * H- * 


FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, April 2, 1956 - The regular meeting in Centenary Church 
Hall, at 8 p.m., will be addressed by Mr. R. D. F. Bourne 
speaking on the subject, » Boys Will Be Men ”. Mr. Bourne is 
widely recognized as a leader in boys’ work in Hamilton as well 
as an enthusiastic and active worker in the club. All members 
will be eager to hear him. 
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Friday, April 6, 1956 - The last Audubon Screen Tour of the 
season takes place in Westdale Secondary School Auditorium at 
8.15 p.m. Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill Jr. presents a documentary 
film called " Penguin Summer ".' We. are to visit these comical 
birds three hundred miles east of the southern tip of South 
America, amid tumultuous seas surrounding their isolated home on 
the Falkland Islands, 

FIELD EVENTS 

Good FridayMarch 30, 1956 - Auto trip to Long Point to see^ 
Whistling Swans and Ducks. Meet at 7.30 a.rn . at John and Main 
Streets. Leader: Miss Stella Brown, JA 2-3724. 

Saturday, March 31, and Sunday April 1 - First Regional' Gathering 
of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists at Long Point. A 
registration centre and meeting place has been arranged in the 
St. Charles Hotel, Port Rowan, where the members of the Regional 
Gatherings Committee will be on hand to advise and assist visit¬ 
ors. 

Sunday, April 22, 1956 - Hike along the north shore of'the marsh 
to see ducks and spring migrants. Meet at the Low Level Bridge 
at 10 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Dave Powell, NE 4-5045 


% >;<>!: >!< 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President: 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary: 
Vice-Sec. : 


Bob Henry 
Brian Poole 
Jimmy Dean 
Murray McDiarmid 


(JA 8-4667) 
(NE 4-4175) 
(LI 5-1765) 
(LI 4-8292) 


MEMBERS 

How about each member trying, to interest a friend in 
bird-watching and other nature adventuring. Bring a friend for 
a visit to a meeting or a hike! 

NATURE TRAIL AND STUDY AREA 


With spring ready to pop out from around the corner 
almost any day-, it is time to think of things to do outdoors. 

The Royal Botanical Gardens has given us a chance to develop a 
nature trail behind the. Children's Garden. Everyone can join 
the fun of making a path, mailing "Nature Note" cards to put 
beside the flowers, ferns-and trees on the trail and even plant¬ 
ing more flowers. This is a chance to make a contribution so 
that others can share the wonder and beauty of nature, and you 
can have fun doing it-. . 

For the older members of the club there is the fun of 
developing a study area on the north side of the marsh. Share 
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the excitement of discovering the varied plant and animal life 
to be found there and how it changes with the seasons . Some 
may be interested in the geology, the soils, in map-maleihg 
and topography. Some want to see how different types of plant 
and tree cover influence the birds found. Some want'to study 
the fish in Hopkins Creek or in the marsh.. Some want to 
discover, by live-trapping and tagging, what mammals are there 
and how they move. Others are interested in what snails, 
spiders, or insects are living in our area. Begin with a 
small group of animals and we can publish your findings in the 
Junior Club News . Let’s get started! 

FALL BIRD LIST ~ CONTEST AMD FUTURE CONTESTS 

This year the competition for the Ross Thompson 
Trophy covers the period January 1 to December 31, inclusive. 
This has left a period from September 16 to December 31, 1955, 
that was used for a short additional contest. A number of 
boys observed 140 birds or more in southern Ontario during, 
this time. Peter Hamel, having the advantage of Bull’ s- Lane 
at his elbow, won the contest by a narrow margin with 153. 
birds. He received a prize of a bird book at the last meeting 
in March. 

As well as the contest for the trophy, there will be 
an additional prize for the most birds seen by a member 14 
years old, or less. A prize will also be awarded for the best 
nature diary or set of field notes . 

A MOTOR TRIP TO THB NIAGARA RIVER , by John Miles 

At 9 o’clock oh Saturday, March 11, fifteen people, 
one car and Mr. Benner’s truck met at Main and Ottawa Streets 
for the Niagara River trip. 


We drove along the Queen Elizabeth Way to Jordan 
Harbour where, despite the strong wind, we observed in the 
water Canvasback, Redhead, Bufflehead and Greater Scaup Ducks. 
Sitting on the ice were Great Black-backed and Herring' Gulls. 

We continued on until the old Welland Canal where we were 
excited to see four Whistling Swans as well as some Ring- 
billed Gulls and a few species,of ducks. Some of us were 
fortunate to observe a Meadowlark flying low over our heads. 

Leaving the canal we hurried to Ni'araga-on-the-Lake. 
Here Old Squaw Ducks of every shade were observed along with 
White-winged Scoters and Bonaparte Gulls. We saw many other 
species of birds as we drove along the river towards Lake Erie. 
The group split at Fort Erie, each party returning to Hamilton 
by a different route. Before our party left several more 
Whistling Swans were seen two or three miles north of Fort 
Erie. At Port Colbourne multitudes of two-inch fish were seen 
swimming near the surface of the water of the canal between the 
ice and an anchored lake boat. 
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Other birds seen on the trip were Horned Grebes and 
ducks such as Mallard, Black, Common Golden-eye, American Mergan¬ 
ser and Red-breasted Merganser, and also Red-tailed Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Glaucous Gull, Belted Kingfisher, Eastern Crows, Robins, 
Starlings, Red-winged Blackbird, Bronzed Grackles, Cowbirds and a 
Song Sparrow. 

In spite of the strong wind everyone agreed that it was 
a most successful trip. 

NOTE ON HIKES 


Junior Club members should always contact the leader 
especially If they wish to attend a senior club hike, 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

Saturday, April 7< 1956 , 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 

An informal meeting. Members who have kodachromes that 
we have not seen (or even some we have) bring them along and we 
will project them. Bring your ideas of what you would like to do 
with other club members this summer. Bring your ideas about the 
Nature Trail and the Study Area . Think also about the election 
of a new club executive to take place in first meeting in May. 


Saturday, April 14, 1936 - possible hike 

Phone Dr. Davies (JA 9-5130) or Bob Stamp (JA 7-2415) 

about a possible hike to study area or to begin the nature trail. 

Saturday, April 21, 1956 ', 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 

We are fortunate in having Mr. Eric Bastin to tell us 
of his. travels in New England. His talk is called ”Among the 
Mountains 1 '. This will be illustrated by his excellent kodachromes. 

Saturday, April 28, 1956, 8.30 a.m. to noon - hike 

Mr. James Dowall (JA 9-9109) will lead a hike to observe 

spring birds and flowers beginning at the Children’s Garden and 
working through the Westdale ravine along the marsh side toward 
the Dundas highway where Spencer Creek crosses. Those that can¬ 
not be there at 8,30 a.m. might be able to catch up with the hike 
along the route. Meet at Marion Avenue entrance to Westdale 
ravine (Children’s Garden) on time. 


’’THE WOOD DUCK 1 ' 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September to 
May, by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club, Its purpose is 
to aid In the study, appreciation and conservation of our native, 
wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their 
nature experiences and are requested to send their contributions 
to the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the following 
issue. If possible manuscripts should be typewritten, using one 
side of the paper only, lines double spaced. Material may be re¬ 
printed without special permission. Credit lines will be appreciated 
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